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Both the continental portion and the is-
lands are penetrated deeply by numerous
fiords, the largest being Lim or Liim Fiord,
which intersects Jutland, and has insulated
the northern extremity of the peninsula since
1825, when it broke through the narrow
isthmus which had separated it from the
North Sea. The rivers, in view of the phys-
ical conformation of the land, are necessarily
insignificant, except the Gudenaa in Jutland,
which is 85 miles long. There are several im-
portant canals, however, including in Jut-
land works for the canalization of the Gu-
denaa, and of the Liim Fiord. Lakes abound
in all parts of the kingdom, the most con-
siderable being found in Zealand.

The climate of Denmark closely resembles
that of Northern Germany. Jutland is the
most inclement. The southern islands, on the
other hand, have a comparatively mild and
equable climate. Denmark is believed to
have been anciently connected with the
Scandinavian Peninsula and with Central
Europe. The oldest formation is the Upper
Cretaceous. The plant and animal life is sim-
ilar to that of the plains of Central Europe.
Beech and fir with some oak are found; while
animals include the deer (in parks), fox,
badger, and otter. The birds are chiefly water
fowl of various kinds.

Until after the Reformation a great part
of Jutland was covered with forests, the
scant remains of which still exist. In 1866
the Danish Heath Society was formed to re-
claim the Moorlands, On a part of the area,
reforestation was begun with spruce and fir;
and in forty years the forest area of Jutland
wras trebled. The Society, now receiving gov-
ernment aid, maintains over five hundred
demonstration stations. The beech, which
flourishes more luxuriantly in Denmark than
in any other land, is almost universally pre-
dominant, although three centuries ago the
oak, now comparatively rare, was the char-
acteristic Danish tree. Peat, which is ob-
tained m abundance from the bogs, brown
coal or lignite, and seaweed generally take
the place of wood as fuel.

Denmark is poor in minerals and is pri-
marily an agricultural country. Eighty per
cent, of its area is productive, and the per-
centage is increasing through the reclamation
of the heath for crops and pasture. The coun-
try is divided for the most part into small
farms averaging about 35 acres each. Coop-
erative societies have been organized in many
branches of the agricultural industry. The
chief crops are oats, potatoes, barley, rye and

wheat Dairying is exceedingly important.
The manufacturing industries have to do
mainly with agricultural products, and Danish
shipyards build most of the world's motor
ships.
The state church is the Evangelistic Luth-
eran, introduced in 1536, of which the king
must be a member. Complete religious tol-
eration exists. Compulsory education has
existed since 1814, and illiteracy is unknown.
For higher education there are colleges of
pharmacy and dentistry, the Royal Academy
of Arts, the Polytechnic Institution, the mili-
tary school, and the University of Copen-
hagen, open to both men and women.
The present constitution of Denmark
adopted 1938, is founded on the 'Grundlov1
(charter) of 1915, a further development of
the "Grundlov' of 1849. The executive power
is vested in the king and his ministers, and
the legislative power in the Rigsdag or Parlia-
ment. The Rigsdag consists of an upper
chamber called the Landsthing and a lower
chamber called the Folkething. The privilege
of voting is granted, with certain minor ex-
ceptions, to all citizens over 23 years of age.
The Council of State consists of the min-
isters appointed by the king. For administra--
tive purposes the country is divided into
twenty-two counties, which are in turn di-
vided into hundreds, and the hundreds into
parishes. Copenhagen, the capital, forms a
district with a special administration. The
outlying possessions consist of the Faroe Is-
lands, an integral part of the kingdom, Ice-
land, and Greenland. The islands of St. Crolx,
St. Thomas and St. John, known as the Vir-
gin Islands, 'formerly belonged to Denmark
but were sold to the United States in 1917
for $25,000,000. (See GREENLAND, ICELAND,)
Service in the Danish army is compulsory
for sixteen years, beginning at the age of
twenty. The fleet is for coast defence only.
Danish history emerges from the mythical
with the establishment of the Norwegian
(originally Swedish') dynasty of the Yng-
linger in Jutland at the end of the eighth
century. The Ynglinger were finally expelled
from Jutland by Gorm the Old, who reunited
the peninsula and the islands, and whose at-
tempt to extirpate Christianity throughout
his domains led to his subjugation by the
German king Henry i. in 934, and to the
conversion of the Danish monarchy into a
German fief for two and a half centuries.
Gormjs great-grandson, Canute the Great
(1014-35), the conqueror of England, gave
heathendom its final death blow; and Ca-